after her first appearance as Portia. There was never any question after this
appearance that she was an actress of the first rank, yet many stage his-
torians give the impression that her career before Henry Irving engaged her
as his leading lady in 1878 was insignificant, and that it is improbable she
would have achieved a great position apart from Irving. Ellen Terry, who
never over-rated her successes, says that as Portia at the Prince of Wales's she
had her first and last sense of "being lifted on high by a single stroke of the
mighty wing of glory," and contemporary accounts of her triumph make
the statement perfectly credible. Yet today Portia is reckoned a second-rate
part, and if actresses fail to make much of it, Shakespeare is blamed. A
Portia about whom poets, painters and scholars raved is inconceivable in
1932. A painter (Graham Robertson) writes that Ellen Terry was far
excellence "the Painter's Actress," and appealed to the eye before the ear; her
gesture and pose were eloquence itself. "Her charm held every one but I think
pre-eminently those who loved pictures." This throws some light on the
subjugation of the painters in the audience at the Prince of Wales's. The
poets were probably entranced by hearing the true Shakespearean music. The
scholars? Well, they may have been struck by the young actress's penetration
into the meaning of the words behind the music. And all, ordinary play-
going men and women as well as the artists, fell in love with the enchanting
personality of the new Portia,
3. The Private Life of Portia. The house at which Mrs Bancroft called to
offer Ellen Terry the part of Portia was in Taviton Street. It had been
decorated and furnished with great care by Edward Godwin, while Ellen
Terry was on tour with Charles Reade, but by the date of Mrs Bancroft's
visit, the brokers had made it a desert. In describing the interview with Mrs
Bancroft, in her book, Ellen Terry forgot a little detail she always remembered
when telling the story to her children. "When Mrs Bancroft saw the Venus,
she ejaculated 'Dear me!' in her best comedy manner, and, really rather
startled by the enormous size of the cast, made the farcially shocked gesture of
putting her hand to her eyes."
It was at Taviton Street that Ellen Terry's final breach with Edward
Godwin occurred. Hence her allusion to domestic troubles. I have the author-
ity of an old friend of Godwin's for the story that in "a fit of pique" he left
the house, and soon afterwards married Miss Beatrix Phillips, one of his
pupils, a young girl still at school. She was the daughter of John Bernie
Phillips, the sculptor who executed the frieze on the podium of the Albert
Memorial. There is further evidence of that self-confessed inability of Ellen
Terry's to sustain a resentment, by which her first husband benefited, in her
subsequent attitude towards Edward Godwin. Admiration for it remains un-
affected by the consideration that there may have been faults on both sides.
If Godwin was not "an easy person to live with," neither was Ellen Terry,
as the history of her marriages proves. Writing to a friend of the Harpenden
days she had met unexpectedly again after a twenty years' separation, she says:
"The times, of which you were part, were my best times, my happiest times.
I can never think of him but at his best, and when he died, he thought only
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